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For “‘ The Friend." 
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Deak ’ 

Again I have the pleasure of addressing 
thee, from this great city, the mart of all the 
earth; and, indeed, it is not the least of my 
enjoyments to retire into my quiet chamber, 
where the confused noises of the city can 
scarcely reach my ears, and here, forgetting 
the anxieties and pursuits of the day, hold 
communion, in imagination, with some dear 
absent friend. 

I wrote to , at Brussels, on the 21st, 
and the next morning came to Ghent, through 
a picturesque and well cultivated country. 
Ghent is a large, well built town—the houses 
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great Duke of Marlborough, from the Span-| ment of the passengers. This feat is performed 
iards. They are of great extent, but no part| with great dexterity, by both boys and girls; 
remains entire, excepting the church, some | they put their heads to the ground while run- 
of the arched foundations, built of bricks, and | ning, and then turning completely over, alight 


a watch tower. They are now mounted with | 


a few cannon, and a single sentinel. It was 
my custom to walk through the suburbs, and 
most retired parts of towns, to observe the 
occupations and mode of living of the poorer 
class of people; and I was often amused by | 
the curiosity my “ Quaker costume”’ excited | 
amongst them. Sometimes, on looking back, 
[ found the doors and windows filled with | 
smiling faces, gazing at the oudlandish dressed 
stranger. In passing through one town, where 
the diligence stopped a quarter of an hour, | 
essayed to take a walk, keeping on my travel- 





ing cap; but finding a number of children 
were collecting and following me, though at 
a respectful distance, and fearing they might 
increase to an inconvenient degree, I thought 
it prudent to return. On no occasion, how- 


contrary, | am happy to acknowledge many 
instances of disinterested kindness and atten- 
tion. 

The morning | left Ghent, while I was yet 
in my chamber the cathedral clock struck the 


plastered or stuccoed, and painted a light co- | hour at which I was to start ; quite startled at 
lour, like all other towns I saw in France and | this, I quickly consulted my watch, and found 


Belgium; and, like many others in those coun- 
tries, it appears to be quite complete and finish- 
ed—very unlike our American cities, which 
are always in an unfinished state, and subject 
to continual improvements and splendid addi- 
tions! Between Brussels and Ghent, hops 
are grown in abundance, and this being the 
season for picking them from the vines, the 
people were busily engaged at it, in large 
buildings, erected for the purpose. 

Several canals pass by Ghent, intersecting 
the country in every direction, and their banks, 
planted with trees, afford dilightful walks for 
the citizens. Great attention is given on the 
continent, to the establishment of public walks 
and gardens in the towns, and they are cer- 
tainly very desirable, both in regard to the 
promotion of health, and as a strong attrac- 
tion from improper places of resort. 

Almost every town has a botanic garden 


also; that of Ghent I visited, but it is less|there are so many beggars. 


luxuriant than some, being too much within 
the town. 


of its altars, chapels, and monuments. 


by a coating of whitewash. 


Ghent is not strongly fortified by walls; 1 
walked over the ruins of an old castle and for- 
tification, which were taken, I believe, by the 


An old cathedral there, exceeds 
any I have seen, in the splendour and richness 
The 
venerable appearance of the interior of many 
of these ancient edifices, is almost destroyed 


it half an hour earlier. On enquiring, I was 
told it was an old custom for the clocks to 
strike the full number of strokes, both at the 
hour, and a half hour before it. They are 
preceded, and the quarters are also indicated, 
| by a chime of bells, continuing several mi- 
jnutes. This has a very agreeable effect, par- 
| ticularly during the stillness of night. Between 
Ghent and Bruges, there is a great deal of 
fertile and highly cultivated land, but as we 
| approach the sea coast, the soil becomes poor 
,and sandy; the trees are stunted, and we pass 
| through large tracts of broomand hazel. Buck- 
wheat and turnips are the principal crops; the 
former I saw no where else on the continent. 

The houses in Belgium are mostly brick, 
roofed with tile, and they appear so neat and 
comfortable, and the land, as [ have before 
| observed, is so generally fertile and well cul- 
tivated, that I was unable to discover why 
The children 
seem to be well trained, and no doubt, think 
they have a just claim on the attention and 
purses of travellers. 








again. 





Six or eight, from five 
to fourteen years of age, are generally run- 
ning by the sides of the diligence, giving place 
at the end of a mile or two, to a new set, and 
waiting for a returning vehicle to run back 
They utter the most piteous com- 
plaints and cries of “ Ah, miséricorde, misé- 
ricorde,” and turn somersets, for the amuse- 


on their feet, frequently repeating it with as- 
tonishing rapidity. 

As we approach Ostend, the face of the 
country becomes perfectly flat, and is inter- 
sected by numerous ditches and canals. The 
town is smal], but compactly built—the streets 
little above, if they are not rather below the 
level of the sea—and it is surrounded by im- 
mense walls and ramparts. The docks for 
the shipping (there being no harbour,) com- 
municate with the sea by sluices, and vessels 


|can pass in and out only during half-tide. 


There is a furious surf, and in the evening, as 
I was walking on the ramparts, the waves 
came rolling in, and beat against them with 
an astounding roar. The wind was blowing 
fresh from the sea, and as I had taken my 


| passage in a steamer for London, to start at 
ever, did I meet with any incivility; on the | 


two o’clock in the morning, the scene awak- 
ened those sensations of awe and peril, with 
which I always embark upon the “ world of 
waters.” Sadly lost, indeed, to all sense 
of his situation as a poor, helpless be- 
ing, dependent upon the goodness of his Cre- 
ator, and liable every moment to awaken in 
an awful eternity, must that man be, who can 
view with indifference, the immensity, the 
beauty, and the terrific swellings of the sea, 
and cast himself thoughtlessly upon its trea- 
cherous waves. 

During the wars of the French revolution, 
an English fleet made an unsuccessful attack 
upon Ostend. The town was set on fire in 
several places, and the shipping was a little 
damaged, by shells thrown from the bomb 
vessels; a landing was also effected to the 
north by the troops, who partially injured the 
basin, gates, and sluices of the Bruges canal, 
which at that time was of great importance to 
France; but when they attempted to return on 
board the ships, they found the surf so high, 
as to render it impossible. The governor of 
Ostend, collecting all his force, sallied out 
upon them, and after an obstinate contest, 
took them all prisoners. I spent the evening 
very pleasantly at the hotel, with several in- 
telligent Englishmen, and having obtained 
from the proper authorities, the requisite per- 
mit to depart, went on board the “ Lord Li. 
verpool,”’ and “ turned in,” to a comfortable 
berth, which I had taken care to secure. 
About two o’clock in the morning, I was 
awakened by the roaring of the engine, and 
going above, found the boat was hauling out 
of the dock; in a few minutes we were rolling 
over the waves and through the surf in fine 
style—the night was clear and moonlight— 
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LL 
just such an one as tempte us to forego our| London, and good accommodations for bath-| across the channel, strewing the shores with 
accustomed rest, for the pleasure of contem-| ing, it has become a place of great resort. wrecks, [ should feel thankful for my preser- 
plating the bright expanse of waters, and| Greenwich, so well known as the meridian} vation. I came to my former lodgings—the 
reading “ the rich star-studded page of night.’’| whence astronomers make their calculations,|only Friends’ boarding house in London,— 
Soon after I went on deck in the morning, a| is five miles below London, on the south or| John Burtt’s, No. 12, Liverpool street, Bish- 
young man suddenly appeared at the top of| Kentish side of the river. On one of the cu-| opsgate—where 1 would recommend Friends, 
the cabin stairs. We stood motionless, and| polas of the Royal Observatory, a ball is daily | and others, coming to London, if they wish to 
looked at each other a few moments with as-| elevated to the top of a pole, and the instant| study quiet and economy. 

tonishment and doubt; he was one of my fel-| the sun passes the meridian, it is dropped to 


low passengers across the Atlantic, and we} 
had not seen each other since we landed in 
Liverpool. There is a peculiar pleasure in 
unexpectedly meeting a familiar face, after 
encountering strangers for many weeks, and 
we shook hands with a cordiality, which nei- 
ther of us, perhaps, had lately felt. That 
spirit of commercial enterprise, which has 
contributed to raise Great britain to be the 
queen and arbitress of nations, led him to the 
city of Mexico, where he resided four years. 
To engaging manners, and a mind stored with 
general knowledge, from which in his conver- 
sation, he seemed to draw at pleasure, he add- 
ed some eccentricities, and a few of the per- 
nicious effects of a too indiscriminate inter- 
course with the world. Amongst the subjects 
of discussion during our voyage, which the 
presence of a Friend, with six individuals of 
six nations suggested, was that of war. He 
always supported my arguments against the 
custom, with great earnestness and sincerity, 
not only on the ground of its impolicy, but 
also of its incompatibility with the spirit and 
precepts of the Christian religion; and yet, 
with the singular inconsistency of many ho- 
nourable men, he had fought a duel in Mexico. 
Our passage across the Channel proved very 
pleasant; the day was remarkably calm, yet 
we had some rueful countenances amongst us, 


In reviewing my rapid tour on the conti- 
nent, | must confess I saw more than I ex- 
pected, of the sorrowful effects of infidelity 


and papistical darkness and ignorance. Such 
are remarkable for the beauty of their scenery, | a view of superstition and forgetfulness of God, 


and the hospital, one of the most beautiful) may be of essential benefit, yet I would be 
buildings in England, presents a magnificent | unwilling to trust myself long within the poi- 
view as we pass up the river. It was com |eopons atmosphere—its deadly effects are al- 
menced by Sir C. Wren, under the direction| most certain. I have heard it argued, that by 
of Charles II., (on the site of an ancient pa-| mixing with the world, becoming familiar with 
lace which had long been a royal residence,)| its temptations, and seeing its iniquities in all 
and was completed in the reign of George Ii, | their deformity, we are convinced of the truth 
It was afterwards appropriated as a hospital | and necessity of religion, of the loveliness of 
for disabled seamen, and the widows and chil-| virtue, and are strengthened to walk in their 
dren of those who are killed in war. The)paths. But all experience is against this; it is 
number of persons residing within the walls,| refuted by a single question,—have not more 
is 8500, and there are 32000 out-pensioners. | been led into the “ broad way,’’ by the influ. 
Deptford, one mile west of Greenwich, con-| ence of bad examples and evil communications, 
tains the government dock yards; extensive|than have been warned by them to flee to the 
victualling yards for the supply of the navy;|rock of safety? A traveller may see much 
two hospitals for decayed pilots and masters} to convince him, that the world is full of trou- 
of ships, and their widows; and a large ma-jble, that misery abounds, that all beneath the 
nufactory of warlike instruments. On our|skies is “ vanity and vexation of spirit,” and 
right hand, a mile or more from the river, a| that “ we have no continuing city here;’’ and 
forest of masts appears to rise from the dry|if he yields not to the dissipating effects of 
ground; these are in the East and West India|continual change, and to the alluring tempta- 
docks, which have been excavated at an im-| tions which often meet him, and which, in a 
mense expense. They lie across the narrow| foreign land, he will find doubly difficult to 
part of the Isle of Dogs, which is formed by | withstand, he may return with a heart grateful 


a great circuit of the river, with which they|to the Preserver of men, and strengthened to 
communicate at each extremity, thus saving a 


the bottom, showing the exact hour of twelve 
to those who observe it, for miles around. 
The hills and paiks surrounding Greenwich, 


pursue the path that lies before him, whether 


occasioned by those peculiar sensations which | distance of several miles. They occupy, al-| it be through the midst of trials and adversity, 


afflict some poor mortals upon the water. I} together, about eighty acres, and will contain| or of prosperity and worldly honour. After 
hailed with delight, the shores of Old England,| nearly one thousand ships of heavy burden. all, however, I believe the quietness and re- 
as they once more gradually rose from the sea,| A little higher up, and quite within the city, | tirement of home, joined with useful and some- 
and about eleven o’clock, a. M., we entered|on the same side of the river, are the London| what varied employment, to be the condition 
the mouth of the Thames—once called the| docks, occupying thirty-four acres, and St.| most favourable to the exercise of habitual 
noblest river in the world. The passage up| Katharine’s dock. Surrounding all these, are| devotion, and to a growth in religion, or the 
to London, sixty miles, was, as I had antici-| warehouses of astonishing extent, for deposit. | regeneration of the heart. me 


pated, full of interest. The country on the 
north side of the river is rather low, but on 
the south, it is high and very beautiful. At 
the mouth of the river, I counted one hundred 
and fifty-four vessels in sight at one time, and 
from thence to London bridge, there is an in- 
creasing succession of vessels of all sizes, 
certainly many hundreds, and including boats, 
several thousands. It requires great care and 
skill to guide a steamboat safely through such 
an extraordinary concourse of vessels, moving 
in every direction. Upwards of a hundred 
steamboats ply on the river, many of them 
running to other ports of Great Britain, and 
to the continent. ‘The average number of 
vessels of every description, engaged in the 
river and docks, is estimated at 13,444; of 
which 3,000 are barges, employed in loading 
and unloading ships, and 5,300 are small craft, 
engaged in the river trade, and for carrying 
passengers; and 1,200 revenue officers are 
constantly on duty. 

Gravesend, the first port in the Thames, is 
twenty-two miles below London; it is a small 
town; but, affording an agreeable trip from 


the continent, and the dense fog and smoke of 


ed at five o'clock, making fifteen hours’ pass-| viduals ready to do so? Is 
age; the same time in which I crossed from! Who will pay for an edition of stereotype plates of 
Southampton to Havre a month ago; 


ing the cargoes, 

[ ought to have mentioned Woolwich, which | walking from » was pleasantly spent, 
is on the south side of the Thames, a few|and wish to hope, | may some day have the 
miles below Greenwich. Here is the royal| pleasure of walking with you; but many a 
dock yard, half a mile in length, and employ-| boisterous wave rolls between thee and thy 
ing upwards of one thousand persons. ‘The| unworthy ———. May He who “rides 
arsenal occupies one hundred acres, and con-| upon the whirlwind and directs the storm,” 
tains the artillery, shots, mortars, shells, and| be our support and guide through the storms 
other warlike apparatus and engines of de-| of this life, and lead us to those blessed re- 


struction, belonging to the army and navy. |gions, where we shall never have to say— 
As we approach the city, a vast canopy of| Farewell. : 


smoke is seen suspended in the atmosphere ;} Very sincerely, thy 
we begin to enter it, and catch a glimpse of 
lofty spires, towers, and monuments, and then, 
towering above them all, the grand, gloomy, 
and majestic dome of St. Paul’s. The contrast 
between the clear atmosphere of the cities on 


I cannot doubt, that the “ hour’’ passed in 


R. 


Grammar for the Blind.—We were happy to receive 

| a copy of a Grammar for the Blind, prepared by Dr. 
Howe, and printed at the New England Asylum. It 
it is a matter of congratulation, indeed, to see the work 
of providing them a library going on so fast; and to 
learn that our benevolent societies are ready to ap- 
propriate liberally to this object. Are there no indi- 
there no one, for example, 


London, is remarkably striking, when we come 
immediately from one to the other. We land-| 


both Gallaudet’s admirable Book on the Soul—or some of 


the little abstracts of Scripture History? We should 
passages were uncommonly pleasant, and when | pe happy to transmit any thing which A be sent us 


I consider the heavy gales that often sweep! for these purposes.—Annals of Education. 
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There have already been inserted in “ The time, and as many as six, seven, and even'a long time contemplating the beautiful phe- 
Friend,” some extracts from a course of eight, have been simultaneously observed.| nomenon before me. Notwithstanding the 
essays, published in Chambers’s Edinburgh| A magnificent phenomenon of this descrip- sun was brilliant and warm, the fog was un- 
Journal under the title of “ Popular Infor-| tion was seen by William Scoresby, at Brid- commonly dense beneath. T he sea and ice, 
mation on Science.’’ From one of these, lington Quay, at five Pp. m., on the 12th of} within sixty yards of the ship, could scarcely 
under the head, “ Luminous Meteors,” we| August, 1826, during a brilliant sunshine,| be distinguished. The prospect, thus cir- 
take the following. |and a heavy partial shower, that passed across cumscribed, served to fix the attention more 

| from the north to the southeastern part of the} closely on the only interesting object in sight, 
THE RAINBOW. itown. Both the first and second bows were, whose radiance and harmony of colouring, 
This beautiful arch of many colours at-|complete arches, descending to the ground) added to the singular appearance cf my own 


tracted the attention of mankind in the earli-|on the left, and to the surface of the sea on| image, were productive of sensations of ad- 
est ages. In the mythology of the ancients,}the right hand. The colours were of extra-| miration and delight.” 

it was deified in the person of Iris, who was/ ordinary brilliancy. Within the arch of the| Rainbows are occasionally produced by the 
represented with wings variegated with all its) first bow, were no less than three, if not four moon’s rays being in like manner reflected 
lovely hues, and supposed to be the favourite| supernumerary bows, in close and regularjand refracted from a falling cloud ; but such 
messenger of the gods, order, progressively diminishing in intensity,| rainbows are not of very frequent occurrence, 


coat T ; 
“ On equal wings she poised her weight, so that the last was scarcely discernible. ‘The|and the arch they form is generally very pale 


And formed a radiant rainbow in her flight.” first bow consisted of the ordinary colours,| and indistinct. 


big . ‘reckoned from the outside, viz. red, orange,| The rays of the sun falling on the spray of 
This Iris was worshiped both by the Greeks) cllow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. lo billows, - on the vapours of vast cataracts, 
end Romans. We learn, es that the rail! ‘mediately in contact with the interior violet,| produce frequently the appearance of rain- 
how was worshiped by the Peruvians, when | succeeded the supernumerary stripes of dif-|/bows. ‘This, amidst all its terrors and subli- 
the Spaniards arrived = South America. The | ferent colours, consisting most obviously of| mity, throws a kind of fearful beauty over the 
oy teniiand as ieee heey Nana fron \ green and purple, or violet, in regular suc-| waters of Niagara. It is also often observed 


. cession, and the whole gave the impression| over the Alpine torrents. 
the earth to the heavens. Hence Ovid ob- of one continuous and splendid canopy, re- — 


ee AS ceding from the effects of distance into indis- For “ The Friend.” 
“Nuncia Junonis varios induta colores , |tinetness. Occasionally, from the reflection PHENOMENA OF VISION. 
Concipit Iris aquas, alimentaque nubibus adfert. of the rays from the surface of the sea, rain- (Continued from page 299.) 


The cause of the variety of colours exhi-| bows have appeared in an inverted position, 
bited by the. rainbow was not understood,| or, as it were, turned upside down; but such| 
until Sir Isaac Newton had demonstrated the|a phenomenon as this is of very rare occur-| which have been described, it will be proper 
composition of light. In the Scripture, after|/rence. The reflection of the sun’s light on|to complete this slight sketch of its anatomy 
that God had spoken of the rainbow as a co-|the watery particles constituting a fog, has|by a short description of the principal parts 
venant between heaven and earth, we read likewise been known to produce a rainbow, | belonging to, and about it, which are exterior 
that he said, “It shall come to pass, that) or, as it might with greater propriety be term-| to the ball, and designed for its motion, lubri- 
when | bring a cloud over the earth, that the! ed, a fogbow. The academicians, Bouguer,! cation, and protection. We shall see in the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud.’ It is now | Godin, and La Condamine, when standing on/| structure of this apparatus, the same manifes- 
known that a single white solar beam consists the very elevated mountain of Pambamarca,| tation of infinite skill and wisdom, the same 


of several different coloured rays, which,|ijn Quito, saw their own images reflected in| 


» wh |order and beauty, which render the eye itself 
combined together, produce the white light./a very light fog, and surrounded by several|a subject for admiration and eulogy. In the 


According to Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery,| concentric circles, ornamented with the co-| first place, the cavity in which the eye is lodg- 


there are seven primary rays, of the following | lours of the rainbow. The intense fogs ed, is formed by parts of seven distinct bones, 
colours : red, orange, yellow, green, blue) which prevail in the polar regions at certain! each of which, while located so as to perform 
indigo, violet. But recently Sir David Brew- 


seasons, occasionally rest upon the surface of other important duties, lends one of its sur- 
ster—whose name is an honour to his coun-|the water, and reach only to an inconsidera-| faces, so hollowed out as to make up a strong, 
try—has shown that four of these seven co-|ble height. At such times, although objects|deep, conoidal cavity, called the orbit, pre- 
loured rays are compounded of the three) situated on the water can scarcely be observ-| senting its base outward and forward. ‘The 
others. Thus the intermixture of the redjed at the distance of one hundred yards, yet|external edge of this hollow cone, is turned 
and yellow rays produces the orange-colour-|the sun will be visible and effulgent. ‘ Un-| inward, so as to form a bony ridge on the in- 
ed ray—the combination of the yellow and|der such circumstances, (says Captain Scores-| ner margin ; its greatest diameter, therefore, 
blue produces the intermediate green—and/by,) on the 19th July, 1813, being at the|is just within the base, from whence it gradu- 
the combination of the red with the blue pro-| top-mast head, I observed a beautiful circle of| ally decreases to the apex, where there is an 
duces the indigo and violet rays. Properly| about 30° in diameter, with bands of vivid| opening for the admission of the optic nerve, 
speaking, therefore, there are only three pri-|colours depicted on the fog. ‘The centre of|and the vessels which supply the eye with 
mary rays ina sunbeam—the red, yellow, and) the circle was ina line drawn from the sun,| blood. The whole surface of this cavity is 
blue ; and these, by certain degrees of inter-|through the point of vision, until it met the| smoothly overlaid with its appropriate mem- 
mixture, produce the seven distinct colours) visible vapour in a situation exactly opposite| brane. Within this, so placed as to have the 
referred to by Sir Isaac Newton. We have/the sun. The lower part of the circle de-| fore part of the ball protected by the bony 
elsewhere shown, that a cloud consists of a|scended beneath my feet to the side of the|rim, the eye reposes and revolves upon a 
vast number of watery globules, which float| ship ; and although it could not be a hundred| cushion of cellular membrane and fat, sub- 
together in the regions of the atmospliere.| feet from the eye, it was perfect, and the| stances admirably adapted to afford it both 
When such a cloud opposite the sun is falling|colours were distinct. The centre of the|rest and motion. As it is the central part of 
in rain, the spectator, having his back turned) coloured circle was distinguished by my own) the retina which is endowed with the greatest 
to the sun, beholds a reflected arch of light| shadow, the head of which, enveloped by a| share of sensibility to light, it is necessary that 
of many hues; for the white rays of light,| halo, was most conspicuously portrayed. ‘Fhe| the images of objects to be viewed should fall 
having been decomposed by the watery glo-| halo, or glory, was evidently impressed on the| upon that part. To effect this, the eye is 
bules, exhibit these varied colours. Some-|fog; but the figure appeared to be a shadow] provided with six muscles, situated within the 
times, instead of forming a complete semi-|on the water; the different parts of which| orbit; by means of which, it is capable of hav- 
circle, spanning the azure vault, only a part,|became obscure in proportion to their re-|ing its axis directed instantly to objects, wher- 
or segment, of the arch appears. Not un-| moteness from the head, so that the lower ex-| ever they may be placed. Their arrangement is 
frequently two rainbows are seen at the same|tremities were not perceptible. I remained| easily understood. Four of them, arising from 


Before proceeding further in the examina- 
tion of the functions of those parts of the eye 
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the margin of the aperture, through which the 
optic nerve and vessels pass to the eye, pro- 
ceed in a straight course, sheathing the tender 
nerve and vessels with their fleshy bodies, and 
terminating in broad tendinous expansions, 
which are inserted into the sclerotic coat: one 
on the upper part of the ball, to turn the eye 
upwards, one on the lower part, to turn it 
dowowerds, and the two others on either side, 
for performing the lateral motions to the right 
and left. The other two muscles are intend- 
ed to rotate the eyeball upon its axis, and 
when they both act at the same time, they 
draw the eye forward. As there is sufficiency 
of room in the external angle or corner of the 
socket to accommodate it, the body of one 
of these oblique muscles (as they are called) 
is lodged there ; and sends down its tendon 
under the ball, to rise and be inserted high up 
on its opposite side ; consequently, when con- 
traction takes place, the ball will roll down- 
wards and inwards. But there is not space 
enough in the internal corner to ledge a mus- 
cle, which would be of sufficient size to per- 
form the duty required, and an expedient is 
resorted to, for obtaining the desired motion, 
although the muscle itself is located, so that 
the contraction of its fibres is directly the re- 
verse of it. Its body is lodged in the posterior 
part of the orbit, where it is secure and out 
of the way, and advancing a little forward, it 
is converted into‘a long round tendon, which, 


the size of the eye, by the separation between | 


the lids. But this is incorrect, as it merely 
indicates the greater action of the muscles, 


brow, an arch of hairs, which have their 
loose ends inclined obliquely outwards, and 
which being covered with an oily matter, pre- 


which open them widely, and thereby uncover | vent the sweat and moisture from the fore- 
a larger portion of the ball. ‘There are four|head from descending into and irritating the 


distinct layers in each lid. 


is very thin, delicate, and semi-transparent, 
and yields readily to the motions of the lid. 
Immediately beneath this, are the muscular 
fibres, employed to produce the motion re- 
quired ; then a plate of cartilage, which keeps 
the lid extended, and in a position adapted to 
the globular form of the eye, and lastly, a thin 
membrane, lining the internal surface, and 
uniting the upper part of the lid to the eyeball. 
At the internal angle or corner of the eye, 
the lids are fastened to the bone by a small 
reund band, or ligament, and at the external, 
by a cellular membrane. ‘T’o raise and support 
the upper lid, a muscle is provided, which 
lays along the roof of the orbit, and sends its 
ligament forward to be inserted over the ex- 
ternal surface of the cartilage ; while to close 
the eye, a large muscle, commencing at the 
internal corner, passes all round it, to have its 
fibres brought back, and inserted near the 
point of starting. The contraction of this 
muscle would draw the lids together, like the 
mouth of a purse with strings, but the resist- 
ance of the cartilaginous bodies prevent 
wrinkling, and bring the lids smoothly toge- 


arriving at the margin of the inner angle of| ther. he membrane which lines the lids, after 


the eye, there passes over a cartilaginous tro- 
clea, or pulley, then turns backwards, and 
becoming flat and wide, is inserted on the up- 
per outer part of the ball. This mechanism, 
simple as it is, most strikingly displays contri- 
vance. ‘There being no room for its accom- 
modation in the corner of the eye, where the 
function of the muscle is wanted, there is no 
other situation, in which it could be so conve- 
niently placed, as in the orbit; and in no other 
way could its tendon act counter to the con- 
traction of its fibres, than by the interposition 
of the pulley, around which it plays freely. 
Before leaving the muscles, there is one curi- 
ous fact, connected with their action, which is 
worthy of being noticed. It is, that the four 
straight muscles, act only under the direction 
of the will, while the oblique, beside obeying 
the will, also give the organ involuntary mo- 
tion. Hence, while we are awake, we give 
the eye whatever direction we wish, but at 
the approach of, or during sleep, or while any 
other cause exists, which destroys volition, the 
straight muscles relax and cease to act, while 
the oblique, of their own accord, roll the ball 
upwards ; whereby the transparent cornea is 
securely lodged under the projecting bony rim 
and the upper lid, and there kept moist by the 
tears. The turning up of the eyeballs, which 


spreading over their whole posterior surface, 
passes from thence to the ball of the eye, and 
covers its anterior half, including the cornea : 
when it arrives at the edge of the latter, it be- 
comes transparent. Thus lining the eye and 
its lid, it closes all access to the socket; and 
being smooth, highly polished, and constantly 
lubricated, permits free motion of the parts. 
As the important office devolves upon this 
membrane, of giving immediate warning of 
the slightest danger threatening this delicate 
organ from the intrusion of foreign bodies, it 
is copiously supplied with nerves which endow 
it with exquisite sensibility, as is manifested 
by the pain accasioned when a particle of dust 
rests upon it. ‘The margins of the lids are 
fringed with hairs, called the eye-lashes, which 
are so curved in opposite directions, as to 
touch, but not to interfere with each other, 
when the lids are closed. They guard the 
eye from the entrance of foreign substances, 
and shade it from too strong impressions of 
light. Within the body of the lid, there are 
a large number of small glands, which secrete 
an unctuous substance, and by openings so 
small as to be scarcely visible, pour it out 
along the whole of its internal edge, which it 
anoints, and thereby prevents the overflow- 
ing of the tears. ‘Thus constituted, the lids 


is generally regarded as an expression of|cover the eye during sleep, preserve it from 


agony, is therefore, but an indication of the 
existence or approach of insensibility. For 
the further protection of the eye, we have the 
lids, which defend it from external violence, 
wipe its transparent surface, and exclude the 
light during sleep. The structure of these two 
bodies is the same; the upper being the larger, 
and covering about three fourths of the ante- 
rior portion of the organ. We often judge o 


the contact of particles floating in the atmo- 
sphere, defend it from sudden shocks by their 
instantaneous closure, moderate the force of 
a too brilliant light, and by their habitual 
motion, termed winking, which occurs at 
nearly regular intervals, preserve its delicate 
front from the effects of long continued con- 
tact with the air. Situated upon the ridge 
above, and overhanging the eye, is the eye- 


The outermost is | 
| the common integument of skin ; which here 


organ below. ‘The length and colour of the 
hair which fringes the lid, and the arch of the 
brow, add materially to the beauty and expres- 
sion of the human countenance. 

To complete and perfect this complicated 
and beautiful apparatus, there is added a self- 
supplying fountain, which sends forth its pel- 
lucid streams over the whole anterior surface 
of the eye, to wash away whatever is offen- 
sive, and bestow upon it its peculiar brillian- 
cy. The manner in which this is accom- 
plished, is as follows. Situated in a slight 
depression, just within the upper and outer 
part of the orbit, is an oval body, about the 
size of a small almond, which being copi- 
ously supplied with blood, secretes therefrom 
the tears. From this gland, there pass off 
six or seven ducts or canals, so small as 
scarcely to admit the point of a fine bristle, 
which, running parallel with each other, pierce 
through the intervening substance, and open 
at equal distances upon the inner side of the 
upper lid, just below where the lining mem- 
brane passes from it to the eye. Through 
these conduits the tears are poured, and mix- 
ing with the fluid secreted by the lining 
membrane, are spread by the act of winking 
over its whole surface, to effect the objects 
which | have before mentioned. Having per- 
formed this, it is necessary that some way 
should be provided for their eseape ; other- 


wise they would soon accumulate and over- 


flow the lid, or dim the sight. To prevent 
this evil, there are two small orifices, which 
can readily be seen, situated near the inner 
angle of the eye, one in the upper, the other 
in the lower lid, looking towards the ball, 
which are respec*ively the commencement of 
two ducts or waste pipes laid immediately be- 
neath the skin covering the cartilages, each 
of which are about half an inch in length. 
These pipes having got deep inte the inner 
corner of the eye, there open into a little 
sac, from which this culvert is continued by 
a perforation made through one of the bones 
forming the upper part of the nose, within 
which it terminates. The same membrane 
which lines the lids is continued through the 
whole course of the pipe. After the tears 
have performed their office upon the eye, they 
naturally lay along the margin of the lower 
lid. The lids in closing meet first at the outer 
corner of the eye, and their junction proceeds 
along the line of their outer edges towards 
the inner corner, until the contact is com- 
plete. By this means the tears are carried 
onwards and accumulated at the point where 
the lachrymal ducts (as the waste pipes are 
called) have their openings. Into these they 
are drawn by the force of capillary attraction, 
and passing first into the little sac in the cor- 
ner of the orbit, they descend from’ thence 
into the nose, there to be carried off by eva- 
poration. During sleep, although the outer 
margins of the two lids are in close contact, 
the inner are slightly separated ; a channel is 
thereby afforded for the flowing of the tears 
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This closes the| this curiosity an undertaking not a little ha- 
zardous ; notwithstanding this, and many other 
difficulties to be surmounted, such as distance, 
expense, &c., our enterprising citizen, Cap- 
tain Charles Bent, contemplates procuring 
and bringing it to the United States with him, on 
his return from Santa Fe, during the ensuing 
autumn. We heartily wish him success in his 
praiseworthy undertaking. 


towards the place of escape. 
slight sketch of the appendages of the eye, 
(the “ tutamina oculi,” as they are denomi- 
nated.) ‘To direct and perform their respec- 
tive functions, the most exquisite sensibility 
is required ; a sensibility entirely different 
from that of the optic nerve or retina, which 
receives no impression but that which is de- 
rived from light. Upon this part of the sub- 
ject, I shall quote the observations of the ce- 
lebrated Charles Bell. “A nerve possessed 
of a quality totally different from that of the 
optic nerve extends over all the exterior sur- 
faces of the eye, and gives to those surfaces 
their exquisite sensibility. Now it sometimes 
happens that this nerve is injured and its 
functions lost, the consequences of which 
are very curious,;—smoke, and offensive par- 
ticles which are afloat in the air rest upon the 
eye; flies and dust lodge under the eyelids 
without producing sensation, or exciting ei- 
ther the hydraulic or mechanical apparatus 
to act for the purpose of expelling them. I 
have seen many instances of the eye being 
thus destroyed for want of sensibility to touch ; 
and it has been curious to remark upon these 
occasions, that when the hand was waved, or 
a feather brought near the eye, the person 
winked, yet he did not shut the eye on rub- 
bing the finger across the ball, or cutting it 
with a lancet. In those cases, when vision 
gave notice of danger to the organ, the pa- 
tient winked to avoid it; but when the point 
touched the eye or its lids, the sense of touch 
gave no alarm, and was followed by no action 
for the protection of the organ.” 

In my next, if 1 have not already exhaust- 
ed the patience of my readers, I will proceed 


with the physiology of vision. 
(To be contiuued.) 































Emancipation.—Thomas Higginbotham, of 
Amherst county, Virginia, who died in Fe- 
bruary last, left a will in which he directed 
that his slaves, about fifty in number, should 
all be free, provided they should be willing to 
leave the state ; if not, that they should have 
the privilege of selecting owners, among his 
brothers and sisters. A correspondence con- 
cerning them, has taken place between T. 
Higginbotham’s executor, and the officers of 
the Colonisation Society. A letter from the 
executor, dated on the 23d of April, states 
that all the servants, except one man, two 
women, and two children, have elected to ac- 
cept their freedom, on the terms prescribed by 
the will. A farther communication on the 
subject is expected by the society. 

A gentleman in Buckingham county, Vir- 
ginia, now deceased, left twenty-three slaves, 
with directions in his will, that they should be 
hired out, until his debts were paid, and then 
be free. His debts have been paid, and appli- 
cation has been made on behalf of his execu- 
tor to the Colonisation Society, enquiring whe- 
ther it will send them to Liberia, on certain 
terms which are stated. 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood of Jones- 
borough, is willing to liberate four, perhaps 
five slaves, on condition of their going to Li- 
beria ; and the society has been applied to, on 
the subject. 

A gentleman in Tennessee, not long since 
died, possessed of twenty slaves, whom he ma- 
numitted by his will. His heirs contested this 
clause of the will, and it has been judicially 
decided, that the slaves should be free, on con- 
dition of their going to Liberia. 


African Repository for June. 


Pride of a Cow.—A correspondent informs 
us that, while ona visit at the country-house 
of a lady, it one day happened that they were 
passing the cow-house, just at the time when 
the dairy-maid was driving home the cows to 
be milked. They all passed in quietly enough, 


From the St. Louis Commercial Bulletin. 


Petrified Buffalo. 


This extraordinary curiosity was discovered 
about two years since, by some trappers be- 
longing to Captain Bent's company, lying on 
the side of one of the beaver dams of the Rio 
Grande of the North (a stream emptying itself 
into the Gulf of California,) whose waters, it 
is said, possess the petrifying qualities to an 
eminent degree, its shores abounding in speci- 
mens of various animal and vegetable produc- 
tions in a petrified state. The petrified buffalo 
is described by those who have seen it, to be 
as perfect in its petrifaction, as when living, 
with the exception of a hole in one of the 
sides, about four inches in diameter, around 
which the hair has been worn off, probably by 
the friction of the water, in which it must 
have lain for ages past, to have produced such 
a phenomenon. The hair on the hump and 
shoulders, neck, forehead, and tail, though 
concreted into almost a smooth surface, may 
be easily discerned. The horns, eyes, nostrils, 
mouth, and legs, are as perfect in their stone, 
as in their pristine state. 

The country in which this rare specimen 
was found, is inhabited by the Euteaux, a rov- 


at the door, and resisted every effort of the 
dairy-maid to induce her to enter. When the 
maid was interrogated as to the cause of this 
obstinacy, she attributed it to pride; and, 
when surprise was expressed at this, she ex- 
plained that, whenever any other of the cows 
happened to get in before her, this particular 
cow would seem quite affronted, and would 
not enter at all, unless the others were turned 
out again, and she had an opportunity of walk- 
ing in before them. This statement having 
. 3 excited curiosity, and a wish to ascertain its 
ing tribe of savages, who subsist, a great por-| accuracy, the maid was desired to redouble 
tion of their lives, on insects, snakes, toads,| her exertions to induce the cow to enter ; on 
roots, &c. This tribe being particularly hos-| which she chased the animal through every 
tile to the whites, renders the acquisition of corner of the yard, but without success, until 















with the exception of one, which stood lowing | 
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she at last desisted from want of breath, de- 
claring that there was no other remedy, than 
to turn out the other cows. 
permitted to make the experiment: and no 
sooner were the others driven out, than in walk- 
ed the gratified cow, with a stately air, her 
more humble-minded companions following 
meekly in her train. 


She was then 


=. 


Connecticut School Fund.—The school fund 


of Connecticut amounts to $2,019,920,09 
chiefly invested in bonds and notes secured 
Ly mortgage. 
state has imposed a new tax on those who are 
striving to advance in the higher branches of 
education, by requiring them to do military 
duty. What a school for a young student is 
the parade ground !—Annals of E 


We are sorry to see that this 


ducation, 
ee 
It strikes me that Collins’s Ode to Evening, 


which is, in my opinion, a beautiful composi- 
tion, might suit for the columns of “ The 


Friend.”’ C. 


ODE TO EVENING. 


If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own brawling springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales ; 
O nymph reserved, while now the bright-hair’d sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy bed ; 


Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 


With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing ; 
Or where the bectle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some soften’d strain, . 
Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit ; 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial love return! 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 


And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with 


sedge, 

And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 
The pensive pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 


Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene ; 
Or find some ruin, ’midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 
Or, if chill blustering winds, or driving rain, 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut, 
That from the mountain’s side, 
Views wilds, and swelling floods, 
And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spires ; 
Aud hears their simple bell, and mark’s o’er all 
The dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 
While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meckest Eve ! 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light ; 
While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves; 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes; 
So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And love thy favourite name ! 
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SAMUEL BOWNAS. 


Samuel Bownas was born in the year 1676. 
His father died when he was an infant, but 


he was favoured with the care and counsel of| 


an excellent mother. Although many times 
tendered by her affectionate counsel, his time 
was mostly spent in a light and trifling man- 
ner, until about the twentieth year of his age. 
“ But one first day,” to use his own language, 
“being at meeting, a young woman, named 
Anne Wilson, was there and preached ; she 
was very zealous, and fixing my eyes upon 
her, she, with a great zeal, pointed her finger 
at me, uttering these words with much power, 
¢ A traditional Quaker, thou comest to meet- 
ing as thou went from it, and goest from it 
as thou came to it, but art no better for thy 
coming, what wilt thou do in the end?’ This 
was so pat to my then condition, that, like 
Saul, I was smitten to the ground, as it might 
be said, but turning my thoughts inward in 
secret, I cried, Lord what shall I do to help 
it? And a voice, as it were, spoke in my 
heart, saying, look unto me andI will help 
thee ; and I found much comfort that made 
me shed abundance of tears. I went home 
with a heavy heart, and could neither eat nor 
sleep as I used to do, but my work never 
succeeded better in my hands, than it did at 
this time, nor my mind never less in it ; but 
my conduct as well as countenance was much 
altered, so that several of the family were 
doubtful that I should fall into a kind of me- 
lancholy distraction; but I longed for the 
meeting day, and thought it a very long week. 
When the time of meeting came, my mind 
was soon fixed and stayed upon God, and I 
found an uncommon enjoyment, that gave me 
great satisfaction, my understanding being 
opened and all the faculties of my mind so 
quick, that I seemed another man; a divine 
and spiritual sweetness abiding with me, 
night and day, for some time, and [ began to 
see and understand the Scriptures, and the! 
nature of preaching the doctrine of the gos- 
pel in the power and spirit, plainly seeing a 
difference between a preacher of the letter 
and of the spirit, which till then, | was wholly 
ignorant of, and unacquainted with, not hav- 
ing before that the least degree, that I could 
perceive, of divine understanding ; but then 


| 


upon looking back, and considering what 1} 


had heard such and such Friends preach,|who likewise was unwilling to be confined,|or any of thy officers, not to preach in your 


which at the time I did not understand, but} 
now I understood it clearly, which was a 
plain demonstration to me, that all divine 
knowledge is from divine light, which we 
cannot comprehend, until we are assisted to 
do so, by a visitation from heaven.’’ Shortly 
after this, he was called to the work of the 
ministry, but seldom appeared for a year or 
two. In the year 1701, he made a religious 
_ visit to Scotland. Whilst at Jedburgh, a 
town not far distant from Edinburgh, the fol- 
lowing occurrences took place, which are 
thus narrated by him. ‘“ When we came to 
the town, the landlord at the inn would not 
give us entertainment ; but we went to an- 
other inn, and the landlord took us in. We 
called for some refreshment, but my mind 


For “The Friend.” | was under so much concern, I could neither! all made dark, and were strongly fastened up 


eat nor drink ; we called to pay for what we| with deals. We had been but a short time 
had, and gave the landlord charge of our|there, before a messenger came to offer us 
horses, and bags, whereby he suspected that/ liberty, on condition we would depart the 
we were going to preach ; he took me by the|town without preaching ; but we could make 
hand, and begged that we would not go into|no such agreement with them, and so we told 
the street, but preach in his house, and he|the messenger. A little after he was gone, 
would have his family together, and they|I wrote the following lines to the provost. 
would hear us. I looked steadily upon the|“ It is in my mind to write these few lines to 
poor man, who trembled very much, telling |thee, the provost of this town of Jedburgh, 
him, we thought it our place and duty to/to let thee understand, that our coming with- 
preach to the inhabitants of the town; and/in thy liberties, is not to disturb the peace of 
thinkest thou (said [| to him,) we shall be your town, nor to preach false doctrine or 
clear in the sight of God, whom we both fear | heresy, (as is by your teachers maliciously 
and serve, by preaching to thee and thy fa-|suggested, whose interest it is, as they sup- 
mily, what we are required to preach to the| pose, to make the people believe it,) but in 
people in the town? The poor man I found,|obedience to our Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
was smitten in himself, and his countenance |servants we are, for he hath bought us with 
altered greatly, but he made this reply ; Is| his most precious blood ; and we are no more 
this the case, sir: I said it was. ‘Then, said!our own, but his that has bought us, whose 
he, go, and God preserve and bless you ; but! power is an unlimited power, and all power 
[ fear the mob will pull down my house, for|is limited by him, so his power is not to be 
letting you have entertainment, and kill you/limited by any other power; therefore, we 
for your good will. I bid him not fear; for) his servants dare not limit ourselves, or pro- 
He whom we served, was above the devil, and| mise any man we will do this, or that, but 
that not a hair of our heads should be hart} onmsinit our cause to him, as his (the Lord’s) 
without his permission. He then seemed|servants did of old, knowing that if we please 
pacified to let us go, and followed at a dis-|him, he can deliver us, but if not, we can 
tance to see our treatment. ‘I'he chief street|make no promise to any man on this account, 
was very broad, with a considerable ascent,| because we ourselves know not what he has 
and near the head of the ascent, was a place|for us to do; and, therefore, we endeavour 
made to cry things on, to which we then|to stand clear from all engagements, ready to 
walked, where we paused a little; but I had|do what he requires at our hands. But, I 
nothing to do there at that time; returning} must tell thee, that the manner of our impri- 
back to the market cross, which was at the|sonment looks very rigid and uncommon in 
foot of the hill, for that had an ascent of|these times of liberty, so far below a Chris- 
three or four steps, and a place to sit on at|tian, that it is hardly humane, that we should 
the top, where we sat down; but we had not|be here detained as evil doers, before we are 
sat long, before a man came to us, with ajexamined, or any breach of law appears 
bunch of large keys in his hand, and took | against us. Doth your Scotish law judge a 
me by the hand, and said, I must go into the;man before it hears him? if so, it is very 
tolbooth. 1 asked him, for what ? he said, for| unjust indeed, and looks very hard, that the 
preaching ; I told him we had not preached.|king’s subjects may not have the liberty to 
Ay! but, quoth he, the provost has ordered| walk in your streets as elsewhere, which was 
me to put you into the tolbooth. For what ?jall we did, besides sitting down on the mar- 
I again replied. I tell you, for preaching. I)|ket cross, ina thoughtful sense of our duty 
told him, I did not know, whether we should|to God, not opening our. mouths, but to him 
preach, or not; but it was soon enough to|that violently forced us into confinement ; 
make prisoners of us, when we did preach.|nor do we know that we should have spoken 
Ay! says he, I ken very weel that you’ll|to the people in the way of preaching at all ; 
preach, by your looks. ‘Thus we argued the|but that is the work of our master, and we 
matter, he endeavouring to pull me up, and|must wait his will and time, to know both 
I to keep my place, and when he found [ was|when and how to do it; therefore, if thou 
not easily moved, he turned to my companion, |thinkest to keep us until we promise thee, 





and then he went to Samuel Robinson, our|streets, it will be long that we must abide 
guide, who was easily prevailed on to go;|here: therefore, I desire thee to take the 
and the easier, for that he had been there but| matter into Christian consideration, to do as 
the week before, with two Friends, John|thou wouldst be done unto, and give thyself 
Thompson and Thomas Braithwaite, both of} liberty to think for what end the magistrate’s 
our county of Westmoreland. By this time,|sword is put into thy band, that thou mayest 
we had a large assembly, and Samuel Robin-|use it right, lest thou shouldst be found one 
son supposing we should have a better con-|of those that turn justice backwards, so that 
veniency to preach to them in the prison, as|equity cannot enter. This is from one that 
the Friends aforenamed had the week before, | wisheth thy welfare and salvation. 


we were conducted there, just by the cross, 
where we held the parley, and put in at the 
door; but Samuel Robinson soon saw his 
mistake, for the week before, the windows 
of the prison were all open, nothing but the 
iron grates in the way, the windows being 
very large for the sake of the air, but now 


*Samvet Bownas.” 

*‘ When I had'writ this, it was very hard to 
persuade any one to carry it to the provost, 
for now they were so affrighted about having 
any thing to say or do with us, that they durst 
not appear to talk with us; and whether he 
had it or not, I cannot be certain. The next 
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day, there was a country gentleman came 
into the town, and sent his servant to invite 
us to his bouse, to which we replied, we 
kuow not yet, when we shall have our liber- 
ty ; but desired our thanks might be return- 
ed to his master, for that kind invitation : he 
replied, we should soon be at liberty, for his 
master was gone to the provost; knowing 
they had no pretence to keep us there. Ac- 
cordingly, in less than two hours afier, we 
were set at liberty, and went to the inn, to 
refresh ourselves. The town was very full 
of country people, it being market day, and 
we went to the market cross, which was so 
much surrounded with people selling their 
ware, that there was no room for us, without 
great damage to them: we, therefore, after 
a short pause, walked up the street, to the 
place before named, and the streets and bal- 
conies being filled with people, with the 
sashes and casements open, and crowded with 
spectators, some computed the number to be 
above five thousand, but such guesses at 
numbers are uncertain ; but there I stood up 
and opened my mouth, being full of the power 
and spirit of grace, saying, ‘ Fear the Lord, 
and keep his commandments, who by his ser- 
vant said, [ will put my laws in their minds, 
and write them in their hearts ; and I will be 
to them a God, and they shall be to me a 
people. Now, if you be obedient to this 
law, you will do well, and thereby become 
the people of God; but if disobedient, you 
will lie under his wrath and judgments.’ 
With more, distinguishing between the hap- 
piness of them that obeyed, and the unhap- 
piness of the disobedient. Then I stepped 
down, in expectation that my companion 
might say somewhat, but he was willing to 
be gone; and I was concerned to step up 
again, and kneeling down, was fervently 
drawn forth in prayer ; but after I had begun, 
two men came and took me by the arms, and 
led me down the street praying, and by the 
time we came to the foot of the ascent, I 
had done praying : after which, I took a view 
of the people, who showed great respect in- 
deed ; but I was conveyed ta the prison door, 
where was a sentry of two soldiers, who 
steod by, and heard what I said to the offi- 
cers that brought me there, which was to this 
effect : ‘ That the day before, I was forced in 
there against my will, and contrary to law, 
but that I would not now go there again, with- 
out first being examined by the provost, or 
by their priest and elders of their church, or 
other chief officers of the town, and if then 
any thing did appear, that I had broken any 
law, or done any thing worthy of imprison- 
ment, having a mittimus setting forth my 
crime, | would willingly suffer, and not re- 
fuse going there ; but without such an exa- 
mination, I refused to go there again, unless 
forced to it by violence, and that I hoped 
they would not be guilty of.” At which one 
of the soldiers, taking his musket by the 
small end, advancing the butt, said ‘ His 
countryman had spoken right, and what he 
said was according to law and justice, and 
ought to be observed as such ; and, therefore, 
if you will take him before the provost for 
examination, you may, but if not, touch him 


that dare.’ At this bold attempt and speech, 
they both left me.” No further disturbance 
took place, and they left the town the next 
morning. 

(To be continued.) 


To the accounts inserted in our last number 
of the remarkable and destructive tornado, 
which recently passed over a part of New 
Jersey, we add the following graphic, and 
somewhat more philosophical, description of it. 


From the New York Evening Star. 


Notes on the Tornado, which occurred in New Jersey, 
on the 19th of June, 1835.—While on board the steam. 
boat Napoleon, at about half past five o’clock, r. m., 
being within six or seven miles of New Brunswick, 
my attention was called to a most singular appearance 
in a northwesterly direction. A very dense and low 
cloud was resting like a curtain in the centre of 
which was a dark and well defined inverted cone, 
which seemed to unite with another cone on the sur- 
face of the earth, while at one of the extremities of 
this cloud, a smaller one having a flucculent appear- 
ance, also approached near to the earth. The invert- 
ed cone had been apparently formed by currents of 
wind passing in opposite directions, from the north- 
west and south. Suddenly, the well defined charac- 
ter of these united cones was changed, and there 
arose a column, spreading at the top, in all directions, 
but principally to the east, which might be well com- 


passed the city, and crossing the river, swept along in 
a direction somewhat north of east, laying waste the 
villages of Piscataway, about three miles distant, then 
inclining somewhat to the south, assumed an easterly 
course, passing over Perth Amboy, and thence to the 
ocean. 

I will only add a few words concerning the cause of 
this remarkable phenomenon. The tornado, for so I 
think it must be denominated, seems to have taken 
its rise about three miles west of this city, where the 
inverted cone or funnel was formed by the meeting of 
opposing currents of air, as before mentioned. 

That this funnel was some minutes forming, is evi- 
dent, both from what we witnessed on board the Na- 
poleon, and from the concurrent testimony of hun- 
reds of our citizens. From ten to fifteen minutes is 
the length of time which has been generally assigned 
to the interval which transpired between the first ap- 
pearance of this singular cloud, and its passage 
through the city. If this inverted cone may be com. 
pared to that of the tube which forms the water spout, 
—and it certainly at first greatly resembled that phe- 
nomenon,—we may suppose that there was a rapid 
current established from the earth to the cloud ; whe- 
ther caused by opposite electrical cunditions, or by 
the formation of a vacuum, I shall not at present stop 
to enquire. This upward movement, indeed, is indi- 
cated by the occurrences which succeeded, and by 
many facts which have since been ascertained. Among 
these may be mentioned, the unroofing of those houses 
to which the air found access through the doors and 
windows, and the lodgment of some of these roofs, 
nearly in front of the houses to which they belonged, 
and others in a straight direction, at some distance. 


pared to the eruption of a volcano. A vast body of| A boy was taken up near the puint where the tornado 
smoke, as it seemed, rose up through the centre of|entered the city, and subsequently found near the 


the column, and again descended, forming, as it were, 
an upward and downward current. The opinion now 
became general, that it proceeded from the conflagra- 
tion of some large building, caused by the lightning, 
a vivid flash or two of which had preceded the forma- 
tion of the cones. But in a few minutes, the dense 
column was dissipated, and we could distinctly ob- 
serve a gyratory movement of the wind, as was prov- 


ed by the manner in which dust and fragments of 


timber were carried upward in its course. Onward 
it swept with great velocity, until another dark and 
well defined cone was again formed, which for a short 
time remained stationary; and then gave place to the 
eruptive appearance and gyratory movement previous- 
ly described. These alterativus continued, although 
much less distinctly characterised, and the whole va- 
nished from our view. : 

On approaching New Brunswick, we every where 
witnessed the devastation which the tornado had pro- 
duced; but it was in this city alone, that its mighty 
power was fully exhibited. 

From the facts which I have collected, there can 
be no doubt that the cone above described, was form- 
ed about three miles west of New Brunswick, and re- 
mained stationary for some minutes; but when the 
second movement was produced, a dense cloud com- 
pletely overshadowed the city, Darkness followed, 
and a few slight, but distinct explosions, as of the 
luffing of sails, were heard. The heat of the air be- 
came very oppressive, and here, as with us, these sin- 
gular appearances were ascribed to a rapid and ex- 
tensive conflagration. Under this impression, the 
alarm bells were rung, and the firemen repaired to 
their engines ; but although all eyes were turned to- 
ward the west, no one could fix on the exact spot to 
which effort was to be directed. All doubt, however, 
was soon dispelled by a tremendous rush of wind, 
which nothing could resist. Men were thrown down, 
buildings of wood and brick were unroofed and 
completely demolished, and large trees torn up by the 
roots. 

The air was now filled with fragments of wood and 
brick, whilst clouds of dust enveloped the whole city. 
The movement of the wind rendered almost inaudible 
the crash of timbers, which must have been simul- 
taneously produced. Many of the inhabitants, who 
had watched the appearance of the column, were ap- 
prised of the coming danger, and fled to the cellars 
of their dwellings for safety; and in several cases, 
where the doors of the building were firmly closed, 
they escaped with little or no injury, though in the 
midst of destruction. In a moment the storm had 


river, having been carried through the air at least 
an eighth of a mile. And what seems almost incre- 
dible, he sustained scarcely any injury. This upward 
movement was distinctly observed at a distance, and 
it was this which gave what may be called, the se- 
cond stages of the phenomenon the appearance of a 
volcanic eruption. At the same time, also, there was, 
undoubtedly,a gyratory motion which characterises the 
progress of the tornado, and to which the devastation 
is to be mainly ascribed. This motion was not only 
distinctly visible, but is rendered evident by the ap- 
pearances in the city of New Brunswick, and its vi- 
cinity. According to my measurement, its track 
through the city, was ahout two hundred yards. 
Near the circumierence of the supposed circles, was 
the line of the most destguctive force of the wind. 
Several buildings remain quite uninjured in their 
centres. The situations of the prostrated trunks of 
trees on both sides of the Raritan, seem to confirm 
this opinion. 

I have thus endeavoured to give a few facts, con- 
cerning this truly interesting, and, in our latitude, 
very rare phenomenon, and should you think them 
worthy of publication, they are entirely at your ser- 
vice, Yours, &c. 

Lewis C. Beck, M. D. 

New Brunswick, June 20, 1835. 


TERRIFIC HAIL STORM. 

The following account of a terrific hail 
storm on the Bosphorus, is from “ Letters 
on Constantinople,’’—attributed to Commo- 
dore Porter. 

We had got perhaps a mile anda half on 
our way, when a cloud rising in the west, gave 
indication of approaching rain. In a few mi- 
nutes we discovered something falling from the 
heavens with a heavy splash, and of a whitish 
appearance. I could not conceive what it 
was, but observing some gulls near, 1 suppos- 
ed it to be them darting for fish ; but soon after 
discovered that they were large balls of ice 
falling. Immediately we heard a sound like 
rumbling thunder, or ten thousand carriages 
rolling furiously over the pavement. The 
whole Bosphorus was in a foam, as though 
heaven’s artillery had been discharged upon us 
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and our frail machine. Our fate seemed in-| of dress! The frequent changes of fashion 
evitable, our umbrellas were raised to protect) also involve much useless expense of money 
us; the lumps of ice stripped them into rib-|and precious time. Till this passion for 
bons. We fortunately had a bullock’s hide in| change is corrected, ladies can neither have 
the boat, under which we crawled and saved| means nor leisure for much improvement in 
ourselves from further injury. their systems of education and household 

It was the most awful and terrific scene that}management. But we see this tight lacing 


I ever witnessed. Balls of ice as large as my;has been, in some measure, corrected, by 
two fists, fell into the boat, and some of them) 
came with such violence, as certainly to have 
broken an arm or leg, had they struck us in 
One of them struck the blade 


reasoning on the subject, and we do not de- 

spair. Allow ladies the privilege of reason- 

ing, and they must become more reasonable. 
Ladies’ Magazine. 


It is the nature of true faith to beget an 


those parts. 
an‘oar, and split it. The scene lasted, may 
be, five minutes; but it was five minutes of 
the most awful feeling that I ever experienced. 
When it passed over, we found the surround- 
ing hills covered with masses of ice, I cannot 
call it hail; the trees stripped of their leaves 
and limbs, and every thing looked desolate. 
We proceeded on our course, however, and 
arrived at our destination, drenched and awe- 
struck. The rain had not extended so far as 
Candalia, and it was difficult to make them 
comprehend the cause of the nervous and agi- 
tated condition in which we arrived; the Reis 
Effendi asked me, if I was ever so agitated 
when in action? I answered no, for then I 
had something to excite me, and human means 
only to oppose. He asked the master, if he 
ever was so affected in a gale of wind at sea? 
He answered no, for then he could exercise 
his skill to disarm and render harmless the ele- 
ments. He asked him, why he should be so} whilst thou rejectest his cross. For as re- 
affected now! He replied, “from the awful|ceiving of Christ is the means appointed of 


idea of being crushed to death by the hand of|God to salvation, so bearing thy daily cross 
God, with stones from heaven, when resist-| after him, is the only true testimony of re- 


ance would be vain, and where it would be} ceiving him; and, therefore, it is enjoined by 


impious to be brave.” He clasped his hands,| him, as the great token of discipleship, “ Who- 
raised his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, God/ soeyer will be my disciple, let him take up 


is great! ; ; his daily cross, and follow me.’”’—Penn. 
Up to this hour, late in the afternoon, | 


have net recovered my composure: my nerves 
are so affected as scarcely to be able to hold 
my pen, or communicate my ideas. The 
scene was awful beyond all description. I 
have witnessed repeated earthquakes; the 


to his precepts, and a most tender regard to 
the inward testimony of his Spirit, as that, by 
which his children, in all ages, have been 
safely led to glory. For as they that truly 
believe, receive Christ in all his tenders to 
the soul, so, as true it is, that those who re- 
ceive him thus, with him, receive power to 
become the sons of God; that is, an inward 
force and ability to do whatever he requires 
—strength to mortify their lusts, control their 
affections, resist evil motions, deny them- 
selves, and overcome the world in its most 
enticing appearances. This is the life of the 
blessed cross of Christ, and what thou, O, 
man, must take up, if thou intendest to be 
the disciple of Jesus. Nor canst thou be 
said to receive Christ, or believe in him, 


a __ 
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holy fear of offending God, a deep reverence | 


pons with which to combat the African slave 
trade,—the idea of putting an end to the slave 
trade, by stationing a few armed ships on the 
coast, we deem visionary—and serves, we 
think, only one good purpose ; that is, it ex- 
poses the vanity of the attempt: it serves 
only to show in a degree, to what an enor- 
mous extent the traffic in human flesh is pro- 
secuted on the coast. Slavers possessing the 
same cunning as men-of-war men, watch an 
armed vessel as closely as they can possibly 
watch him, and take advantage of every 
movement: no sooner is the armed vessel 
out of sight, than they cram their human 
cargo in the hold, and commit their safety to 
the agility of the vessel, which is almost al- 
ways superior, and nine times out of ten, are 
not deceived, even though they should be pur- 
sued. Liberia is a standing evidence, that 
slavers cannot breathe in a moral atmosphere, 
their detestable traffic shuns the abodes of 
fair and legitimate trade, as the blear-eyed bat 
the blaze of noonday; hence we conclude that 
one colony, established on the principles of 
temperance and peace, sustaining in their pu- 
rity, the moral and religious institutions of the 
mother country, is worth a dozen scores of 
men-of-war. Apart from this, there is an- 
other advantage of colonies, which has not as 
yet been mentioned. If ever Africa is to be 
civilised and Christianised, it is to be done by 
colonies. They are the points from which 
the rays of light are to diverge, to the benight- 
ed sons of Africa. A moral and industrious 
colony, prosecuting honourable and legitimate 
trade, appeals to the selfishness of the natives, 
and attacks them on the side of their avarice; 
and we, who have had much intercourse with 
them, know that avarice and imitative curiosi- 
ty are predominant features in the African 
character. But in our rage for the plantation 
of colonies, prudence ought to guide our steps, 
and direct our movements. We should be 
cautious, that we do not turn our attention to 
the establishment of another, ere the former 
has taken sufficient root, to progress towards 


lightning has played, as it were, about my W e have just received several numbers of maturity, without the continual attention of 
head ; the wind roared, and the waves have at|the Liberia Herald, up to the 31st of the first| the fostering hand that first planted it. The 
one moment, thrown me to the sky, and the| month last—a paper published at the town of moment a colony begins to flag, or ceases to 
next have sunk me into the deep abyss. I bene} Monrovia, W est Africa. We perceive that! progress, that moment, the influence it exerts 
been in action, and seen death and destruction | its editorship has been transferred to Hilary|on the minds of the natives is unfavourable. 


around me in every shape of horror; but I Teage, in the place of John B. Russwurm, 
never before had the feeling of awe, which|@ismissed: for what cause does not appear. 
seized upon me on this occasion, and still|!t is pleasing to observe that the subject of 
haunts, and I feel will ever haunt me. | temperance, and the formation of temperance 
societies, occupy a prominent place in the 
columns of this journal. The following ar- 
ticle, apparently editorial, will be interesting 
|to many of our readers, as exhibiting the 
views entertained there in regard to the in- 
fluence of colonisation, on the slave trade, 
and the introduction of civilisation and Chris- 
tianity:— 
“ Arrival of Emigrants.—Arrived in our 
harbour, on the 18th inst., the brig Bourne, 


Anti-Corset Societies.—Two socicties of 
this kind have been formed, and are success- 
fully going on, putting down the wicked 
slavery to fashion, which destroys so many 
females. One of these societies is in Peter- 
borough, N. Y., and was formed a year ago. 
All the ladies in the village, but three, signed 
the pledge. The other is at Atkinson, Me., 
and consists chiefly of the pupils of a board-| of Baltimore, Md., Captain Gantiame, having 
ing school. ‘There are many “ family’ asso-|}on board fifty-four emigrants, destined for 
ciations of this sort in our country, and the| Cape Palmas. We are, indeed, happy to see 
number is rapidly increasing. What a great) that the patrons and friends of that newly es- 
point will be gained in the improvement of| tablished settlement, are still prosecuting their 
social and domestic life, when reason, com-|object with vigour. We regard colonies 
fort, and health, are consulted in the fashions|along the coast, as the most imporiant wea- 


How soon do we hear them say, (in reference 
to some trader, perhaps, with whom they 
were accustomed to deal) ‘first he be my 
friend, he have money;’ (was rich,) ‘ this time, 
he be poor fellow: I look ’tother friend.’ They 
naturally think, that the stamina—the princi- 


ple of that system cannot be good, which does 


not continue progressing.” 


Our readers, we think, will concur with us, 
in the expression of acknowledgments to the 
writer of the article on the phenomena of 
vision. The clear, familiar, and attractive 
manner in which the complex and wonderfully 
curious subject is treated, renders it easy of 
comprehension to almost every one, and the 
interest deepens as the article proceeds. 
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